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R  E  EDUCATING    GERMAN    WAR  CRIP- 
PLES AT  DUSSELDORF. 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  New  York  City. 

Director,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men;  President,  Federation  of  Associations 
for  Cripples;  Editor,  "American  Journal  of 
Care  of  Cripples" 

Although  there  is  considerable  public  opin- 
ion in  Germany  favoring  provision  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  soldiers  at  the  expense 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, the  work  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
done  under  auspices  more  or  less  local.  The 
reconstruction  institutions  have  usually  been 
organized  and  operated  through  the  co- 
operation of  state  authorities,  municipal  ad- 
ministrations, and  private  charitable  societies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  a  re- 
educational  institute  established  under  such 
joint  auspices  is  the  Verwundetenschule  at 
Diisseldorf,  the  work  of  which  has  been  very 
fully  described  in  a  recent  report.  At  this 
school  the  disabled  soldiers  are  given  the  spe- 
cial industrial  training  required  to  enable  them 
to  return  to  a  status  of  independence  and  self- 
support. 

Diisseldorf  is  a  hospital  center  for  the  Rhine 
Province.  Fifty  hospitals  are  located  there. 
War  relief  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Headquarters 
for  Voluntary  Relief,  a  society  amalgamating 
the  interests  of  the  local  Red  Cross,  the  Pa- 
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triotic  Women's  League  and  the  city  adminis- 
tration. Soon  after  the  war  began,  a  depart- 
ment was  formed  for  vocational  advice  and 
training  for  men  wounded  in  the  war.  The 
first  plans  of  this  bureau  took  body  in  one  of 
the  city's  school  buildings,  where  in  February, 
1915,  some  twenty  general  educational  courses 
were  offered  to  men  able  to  attend  school  for 
a  few  hours  a  day. 

The  idea  was  that  these  courses  in  German, 
penmanship,  spelling,  mathematics,  civics,  book- 
keeping, and  other  immediately  practical  sub- 
jects, would  give  the  convalescents  a  chance  to 
improve  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  would 
give  the  vocational  guidance  committee  a  line 
on  each  man's  capacity  for  work  when  the 
time  came  later  to  train  him  for  a  trade.  The 
teachers  were  from  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial secondary  schools  of  Diisseldorf  and  had 
their  salaries  paid  from  the  city  budget.  Spe- 
cial teachers  were  secured  from  among  the  pa- 
tients in  hospitals  or,  for  this  purpose,  were 
released  from  military  service  by  the  authori- 
ties.    Through  cooperation  of  the  provincial 
government,  the  city,  and  the  Headquarters  for 
Voluntary  Relief,  the  school  was  established 
in    suitable   buildings,    a    new    building  for 
workshops  was  erected  and  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  technical  courses  for  many 
trades' were  instituted,  and  provision  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  pupils. 

Where  necessary,  an  allowance  is  paid  to  the 
cripple's  dependent  family  until  he  is  once  more 
earning  wages.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  when  that  time  comes  he  still  receives 
his  pension  as  a  disabled  soldier.  The  pay  he 
may  come  to  earn  does  not  change  the  amount 
of  his  pension,  which  is  determined  by  the  seri- 
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ousness  of  his  disability.  Neither  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  receiving  a  pension  permitted  to  in- 
fluence an  employer  to  underpay  him.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  employment  committee  to  see 
that  war  cripples  are  paid  just  what  they  earn 
— no  more,  no  less. 

The  work  of  the  vocational  guidance  commit- 
tee, particularly  of  those  members  who  act  as 
friendly  advisers  to  the  wounded  men,  is  of 
primary  importance.  They  come  into  contact 
with  the  convalescent  just  at  the  time  when  dis- 
couragement registers  highest  and  ambition  low- 
est. The  one-armed  man  who  was  once  a  car- 
penter or  a  stone-mason  is  sure  tnat  he  can  never 
again  do  physical  labor.  He  is  thinking  vaguely 
of  a  civil  service  job,  or,  failing  that,  of  some 
ill-paid,  sedentary  occupation  which  takes  no 
skill.  Or  perhaps  he  is  thinking  only  of  his 
pension.  Sometimes  he  is  a  victim  of  the  new 
war  disease  " work-sickness,"  a  genuine  weak- 
ness of  the  will  as  regards  labor. 

The  vocational  adviser  starts  a  course  of  will- 
training  by  making  friends  with  the  patient 
and  persuading  him  to  talk  of  his  past  life  and 
of  such  plans  as  he  may  have  thought  of  for 
the  future.  Where  he  was  a  tradeworker  he 
can  usually  be  interested  afresh  in  his  trade.  A 
man  who  has  given  up  all  idea  of  ever  working 
again  as  a  machinist  cheers  up  considerably 
upon  learning  that  by  taking  a  course  in  me- 
chanical engineering  at  the  Verwundetenschule 
he  can  step  into  his  old  shop  as  foreman.  And 
if  formerly  the  cripple  was  an  unskilled  laborer 
he  may  get  a  new  grip  on  ambition  on  being 
convinced  that  the  wages  and  happier  interests 
of  a  craftsman  are  within  reach.  Attendance 
at  the  school  is  wholly  voluntary  and  so  is  the 
choice  of  future  occupation,  but  the  vocational 
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advisers  try  to  get  each  man  to 

former  experience  rather  than  to  turn  nnneces 

sarilv  to  a  strange  field. 

Courses  are  given  for  metal  workers,  mecha - 
ea  engineers.  Mcrrnphew,  electricians,  earpen- 
it    a Let-makers  ;„ul  « ond-workers,  workers 
Residing  trades,  locksmiths,  -dp-, 
stone-cutters,    paper-hangers    and  plastereis, 
Sl^rStoKhers  and  etchers ,  bodtaj 
S  cardboard  and  leather  workers,  dental  me- 
ehanics,  farmers,  minor  government  emp  oyces, 
stenogx^phers  and  office  workers.    The  trades- 
courses  prepare  for  the  master-workers  ex- 
^dnations  which  can  he  taken  at  the  Dusseldor 
Board  of  Trade.  Time  spent  at  the  school  counts 
as  time  spent  as  a  journeyman's  apprentice. 
Examination  fees  have  been  waived  for  war 
cripples.    Also,  instead  of  offering  a  pretentious 
sample  of  work  as  a  " masterpiece."  the  would- 
be  master  worker  simply  has  to  prove  to  his  ex- 
aminers  that  he  can  do  what  has  to  be  done  by  a 
first-class  workman  of  his  trade.    The  Board  of 
Trade  has  provided  for  a  special  tradeworkers 
course  in  preparation  for  the  examinations. 

It  is  wonderful,  according  to  the  directors  of 
the  school,  in  how  short  a  time  an  almost  help- 
less man  can  become  efficient.  A  course  of  five 
weeks  in  hand-trainin?  can  frive  him  a  hand- 
writing which  is  said  to  be  free  and  character- 
istic. He  learns  to  do  things  for  himself  with- 
out help:  to  dress,  shave  and  feed  himself,  to 
swim,  bowl  and  put  the  shot,  to  handle  a  type- 
writer and  to  use  tools  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
From  eijrht  to  ten  weeks'  training  in  the  ma- 
chine shops  makes  him  ready  for  employment, 
running  o«e  of  the  highly  specialized  machines 
of  modern  industry.  Dr.  Karl  Gotter,  the 
school's  director,  holds  that  in  the  time  required 


for  a  cripple's  wound  to  heal  he  can  attain  the 
normal  workman's  maximum  output  of  labor. 

In  the  hand-training  course,  one-armed  men 
are  taught  by  one-armed  men.  By  the  use  oi 
special  drawing-boards  and  instruments,  crip- 
pled pupils  can  compete  with  normal  draftsmen. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  sports  and  especially  on 
swimming.  One  pupil  recovered  the  use  of  a 
paralyzed  lower  arm  by  three  months'  practice 
in  the  water.  ,  .... 

Men  of  the  technical  courses  for  the  building 
trades  were  able  to  do  all  the  construction  work 
on   a   seven-thousand-dollar  building  for  the 
school's  workshops,  as  well  as  on  a  set  of  model 
three-room  apartments  erected  and  fitted  for 
practice.    This  course  fits  men  to  be  building 
carpenters,  if  they  are  physically  able;  or  to  be 
draftsmen,  foremen  or  supervisors  of  roads, 
streets  or  waterways.    Architectural  drafting 
and  building  practice  go  hand  in  hand.  Foe 
building  is  done  from  working  drawings  of 
ground-plan,  section  and  superstructure.  The 
class  has  instruction  and  practice  in  joining, 
floor-laying,  simple  plastering  and  timber-fram- 
ing and  in  the  construction  of  panelled  walls, 
eutters,  waste  pipes,  doors  and  windows  At 
the  time  of  the  first  year's  report,  five  students 
had  passed  their  examinations  as  master  work- 
ers seventeen  others  were  being  prepared  for 
the  next  examinations  and  five  men  were  intend- 
ing to  go  on  for  more  advanced  work  to  a  regu- 
lar school  of  building  construction. 

The  work  of  the  mechanic  is  so  varied  that 
no  matter  what  a  man's  injury  he  can  be  fitted 
in  somewhere.  If  he  can  no  longer  be  used  in 
the  shop  he  can  be  trained  as  a  supervisor  or 
can  make  use  of  previous  experience  m  one  of 
the  administrative  departments.  Many  injured 
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metal-workers  take  up  their  trade  as  drafts- 
men. The  courses  in  mechanics,  physics,  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  drafting-  prepare  for 
those  positions,  and  the  machine-shop  gives  him 
practice  which  it  would  be  hard  for  a  cripple  to 
obtain  in  a  factory. 

The  mechanical  workshop  of  the  school  has 
become  self-supportng.  It  fills  orders  and  the 
pupils  are  paid  a  small  wage.  Pulleys,  belt- 
wheels,  bolts,  machine-pa  r t  s .  and  screws  and 
nuts  of  all  kinds  are  some  of  the  many  things 
furnished  to  Rhenish  machine  factories.  The 
workers  in  this  department  are  mostly  men 
with  stiff  or  paralyzed  arms  or  with  leg  injuries. 
Men  with  stiff  or  shortened  legs  can  work  well 
at  the  turning  lathes,  although  until  their 
wounds  heal,  they  have  to  take  time  off  for  rest. 
A  limp  arm  is  made  more  supple  by  filing  work. 
After  patient  practice,  a  man  who  has  lost  all 
but  the  thumb  and  little  finger  of  one  hand  was 
able  adequately  to  grasp  with  it. 

It  is  not  hard  to  place  the  wounded  soldier 
who  was  formerly  a  printer  or  photographer.  In 
the  classes  for  men  of  the  graphic  trades  are 
type-setters,  compositors  and  lithographic  print- 
ers, proof-readers,  poster  artists  and  teachers  of 
book-decoration.  Some  of  these,  after  curative 
exercises  have  found  that  they  could  go  on  with 
what  they  were  doing  before  the  war.  A  type- 
setter whose  hand  had  been  badly  mutilated  so 
that  he  could  not  hold  his  tools,  after  three 
months  of  hand-training  could  make  his  stiffened 
fingers  do  nearly  all  the  work  they  had  done 
when  perfectly  flexible.  Two  printer's  assistants 
were  advanced  in  their  earning  ability  by  theo- 
retical courses.  A  compositor  with  a  crushed 
hand  has  been  trained  as  a  proof-reader  and  now 
has  a  good  position.  Two  other  compositors 
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were  made  ready  to  pass  their  master  workers' 
examinations.  A  photographer  was  prepared  to 
make  both  line  and  half-tone  plates. 

The  upholstering  and  paper-hanging  trade  is 
one  of  the  few  which  has  not  become  a  machine 
trade.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  harder  to  ad- 
just crippled  workers  to  its  requirements.  One 
man  must  usually  do  many  kinds  of  work, 
necessitating  many  and  varying  motions.  How- 
ever, in  Germany  the  paper-hangers'  union  has 
passed  resolutions  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  finding  work  for  members  now  war  cripples. 
Employment  in  large  concerns  where  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  man  to  keep  at  some  one  process  is  a 
solution  for  some  cases.  Others  are  trained  for 
positions  as  foremen,  estimators  and  office-work- 
ers. Mattress-making  is  another  possible  occu- 
pation, although  to  do  this  a  man  should  be  able 
to  work  in  both  sitting  and  standing  positions. 

The  crippled  painter  and  whitewasher  need 
not  feel  that  he  is  debarred  from  ladders  and 
scaffolds.  Skill  in  the  use  of  prostheses  will 
give  some  men  almost  as  much  freedom  of  move- 
ment as  before.  Where  he  must  look  for  some 
less  active  livelihood  he  has  a  choice  of  several 
profitable  lines.  If  he  has  decorative  taste  the 
Diisseldorf  school  prepares  him  for  sign  paint- 
ing, to  do  stencil  work,  or  to  make  drawings  for 
painters'  firms  or  pattern  factories.  If  he  has 
no  special  talent,  he  can  be  placed  in  a  wagon 
factory,  furniture  factory  or  metal-ware  factory 
to  do  painting,  varnishing,  grinding  or  leather- 
scraping.  In  large  plants  the  men  will  have 
work  all  the  year,  escaping  those  months  of  un- 
employment which  are  serious  drawbacks  of 
the  trade.  Men  with  internal  injuries,  after 
taking  a  course  in  bookkeeping,  can  find  posi- 
tions as  stock  managers,  using  all  their  previous 
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knowledge  of  painting  and  plastering.  The 
schools  business  is  to  tit  a  niun  to  make  just 
such  transitions,  often  training  him  to  fill  a 
place  which  has  already  been  offered  him  by  his 
old  employer. 

The  course  for  stone-cutters,  sculptors,  wood- 
carvers  and  marble-workers  welcomes  men  who 
have  had  no  previous  experience  but  whose  in- 
clination leads  them  to  try  this  kind  of  work. 
They  can  be  trained  as  assistants  and  can  be 
placed  according  to  their  injury  in  some  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  industry.  Stone-workers 
who  can  no  longer  work  in  a  standing  position 
can  be  trained  to  cut  inscriptions.    Men  with 
internal  injuries  or  with  nervous  troubles  which 
prevent  them  from  working  in  a  confusing  place 
can  find  quiet  occupation  at  wood-carving.  Men 
who  cannot  do  heavy  work  are  taught  to  con- 
struct small  models,  to  do  plaster-cutting  and  to 
make  small  easts.    As  in  other  trades,  the  man 
with  some  natural  ahilitv  for  drawimr  is  the 
more  easily  turned  to  profitable  work.  One 
man  who  had  lost  his  right  thumb  learned 
pottery  work,  firing,  the  painting  of  stone  vases 
and  glazing.    After  his  discharge  from  military 
service,  he  expected  to  go  to  a  school  for  ceramic 
arts.    An  art  locksmith  who  had  been  shot  in 
the  shoulders  and  for  a  long  time  was  helpless 
learned  to  design  arts  and  crafts  metal  work  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  execute  his  designs  in  the 
shop.  There  he  would  be  taught  chiseling  chased 
work  and  the  coloring  of  metals.   The  workshop 
m  this  course  fills  commercial  orders   and  the 
students  are  paid  for  their  labor. 

Experience  in  training  wounded  woodworkers 
for  positions  shows  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
place  practically  every  student.  One-armed 
men  or  men  with  paralyzed  arms  and  hands  can 
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be  used  as  polishers  and  sUiners  or  can  be  pre- 
pared for  places  as  draftsmen,  designers,  fore- 
men, or  clerical  workers  for  a  workshop.  One- 
legged  men  can  work  at  the  joining  bench  or  at 
machine-woodworking.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  injured  and  paralyzed  limbs  are  soon  bene- 
fited by  a  carefully  increasing  routine  of  labor. 
The  workshop  and  machine-shop  of  this  depart- 
ment are  equipped  with  the  newest  machinery 
and  tools,  the  machines  having  individual  motor 
drive.  Twenty-four  men  in  the  first  year  passed 
their  master's  examination  as  furniture  carpen- 
ters and  cabinet-makers. 

Wounded  soldiers  who  have  had  experience  on 
railroads  or  in  the  postal  or  telegraph  service  are 
usually  taught  telegraphy,  along  with  the  com- 
position, arithmetic  and  geography  that  an  op- 
erator needs  to  make  him  efficient.  And  while 
a  man  is  learning  the  practical  technic  of  op- 
erating, he  is  also  studying  the  theory  of  elec- 
tricity and  electro-magnetism  and  familiarizing 
himself  with  batteries,  circuits  and  the  nature 
of  the  Morse  instrument.  The  students  learn  to 
set  up  the  elements,  to  connect  them  in  the  cir- 
cuit, to  connect  the  batteries  with  the  apparatus, 
install  wires  between  two  stations  and  to  locate 
the  trouble  when  the  wires  are  out  of  order.  In 
preparation  for  using  the  instruments  the  men 
are  given  hand  exercises  on  detached  keys.  The 
school  has  seven  sets  of  instruments  and  two 
students  work  at  each,  one  sending  and  one  re- 
ceiving. After  hand-training,  a  left-handed  man 
can  equal  in  skill  the  right-handed  operator.  Of- 
ten, too,  a  cripple  can  learn  to  telegraph  per- 
fectly with  a  crippled  hand,  which  grows  more 
and  more  flexible  with  use. 

Tn  the  course  for  electricians,  unskilled  work- 
men are  trained  for  such  handy-man  jobs  as 
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switchboard  operating  and  armature  winding, 
while  men  with  experience  in  electrical  work  or 
as  skilled  trade-workers  in  related  occupations 
are  trained  to  do  installation  and  repairing.  The 
work  is  subdivided  according  to  the  pupil's 
choice  of  occupation.  The  course  conforms  to 
the  requirements  of  the  German  Electricians' 
Association  and  a  study  is  made  of  the  most  im- 
portant union  rules.  The  set  of  three-room  model 
apartments,  built  by  the  students  of  the  build- 
ing-trade courses,  is  used  for  practice  in  instal- 
lation. Some  of  these  rooms  have  been  plastered 
and  papered  by  the  students  of  those  courses, 
and  others  have  been  kept  in  the  stage  of  struc- 
ture-frames only.  Each  apartment  is  equipped 
with  a  meter  and  a  steel  armored  conduit.  After 
testing  for  insulation-resistance,  the  student- 
electricians  tear  down  what  they  have  done  and 
do  it  all  over  again. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  petroleum  small 
towns  in  Germany  feel  it  a  patriotic  duty  to 
have  electric  lighting.  For  this  reason  special 
attention  is  paid  at  Diisseldorf  to  training  men 
to  do  wiring  in  the  small  communities.  There 
has  been  such  a  demand  for  workers  in  indus- 
trial plants,  as  switchboard  operators  and  ar- 
mature winders,  that  wounded  soldiers  from 
other  provinces  have  been  sent  to  Diisseldorf  for 
the  training.  The  school  now  has  a  large 
switchboard  in  connection  with  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  generators  and  a  storage  battery. 
The  student  learning  to  operate  this  at  first 
works  from  a  simple  sketch  of  a  switchboard, 
setting  up  the  connection  between  a  motor, 
starting-switch,  and  speed  regulator,  changing 
the  direction  of  current  flow,  and  so  on  through 
the  other  processes.  He  learns  to  regulate  re- 
sistance at  the  main  switchboard,   and  soon 
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comes  to  know  something  about  the  current  flow 
from  following  the  diagram  of  the  plant  tacked 
up  over  his  head. 

Without,  some  theoretical  training,  the  war 
cripple  easily  becomes  confused  by  the  com- 
plexity of  switches  and  instruments  in  a  central 
station.  It  is  harder  for  him  to  concentrate  be- 
cause of  all  the  bewildering  war  experiences  he 
has  gone  through. 

The  first  students  in  meter-testing  were  sent 
to  the  school  by  firms  who  meant  to  employ  them 
after  training.  And  now  on  completion  of  the 
school  course,  when  employment  has  been  found 
for  a  man  at  a  testing-station,  an  arrangement 
is  often  made  for  him  to  take  a  practical  course 
in  the  shops  of  a  meter  factory.  These  firms 
have  given  apparatus  to  the  school  and  co- 
operate with  it  in  every  way. 

The  trai  ning  of  armature-winders  was  also 
started  by  Diisseldorf  employerswho  needed  men 
and  applied  as  a  last  resort  to  the  employment 
service  of  the  Headquarters  for  Voluntary  Re- 
lief. The  school  at  once  began  to  train  a  small 
group  of  men.  After  a  grounding  in  theory, 
which  includes  a  study  of  the  dynamo,  the  motor, 
and  the  construction  of  the  armature,  the  class 
makes  sketches  of  the  fundamental  armature 
windings.  Preliminary  exercise  in  winding  is 
given  on  an  apparatus  made  in  the  carpentry 
shop.  Much  of  the  apparatus  used  in  putting 
together  the  armatures  is  constructed  by  the 
learners  themselves.  Fourteen  different  types 
of  motors  have  been  repaired  and  wound  for 
local  motor-shops  by  the  class.  Starters  and 
other  resistance  apparatus  have  also  been  re- 
paired. An  armature-winder  must  have  the  use 
of  both  hands,  but  a  man  who  has  lost  a  lesr  or 
an  eye  can  easily  follow  the  trade.    Since  there 


is  much  work  in  an  armature-winding  room  that 
must  be  done  at  a  lathe  a  proportion  of  its  work- 
ers must  belong:  to  the  skilled  trades. 

Men  who  have  worked  in  the  electrical  trade, 
plumbers,  and  locksmiths  are  easily  trained  for 
electrical  fitting  and  installation.  Low  voltage 
installations  can  be  made  by  workmen  who  have 
no  special  knowledge  of  the  electrician's  trade, 
but  the  higher  voltage  work  requires  trained 
men  who  understand  the  necessary  safety 
measures.  Complete  paralysis  of  an  arm  or 
hand  excludes  a  man  from  the  fitting  work,  but 
with  a  partial  paralysis  he  can  usually  do  the 
work.  War  cripples  preparing  for  installation 
work  take  from  three  to  five  months  of  training. 
Meter-testers  can  train  in  four  or  five  months, 
and  get  later  their  practical  experience.  A 
heavy  leg  injury  disqualifies  for  an  installation 
position,  as  the  worker  must  be  able  to  climb 
ladders  and  mount  scaffolds. 

There  is  one  comparatively  new  field  of  labor 
in  which  the  demand  for  workmen  promises  to 
be  much  greater  than  the  supply  for  some  time. 
That  is  the  dental  laboratory  where  mechanics 
are  needed  as  assistants,  moulding  and  carving 
artificial  teeth,  preparing  india  rubber  and  its 
substitutes,  and  making  repairs  In  celluloid, 
aluminum,  porcelain,  and  metal.  The  work  is 
interesting  enough  and  well  enough  paid  to  at- 
tract intelligent  men,  and  entails  no  physical 
strain.  It  is  especially  suited  to  men  with  in- 
juries of  the  lower  jaw  who  should  have  steady 
supervision  by  a  dentist.  Opinion  among  Ger- 
man physicians  and  dentists  favors  training  war 
cripples  into  this  occupation,  and  courses  have 
been  established  at  Strassburg  and  in  Frankfurt  - 
am-Main,  as  well  as  in  Dusseldorf.  The  plan 
is  not  new.    Years  ago  the  Central  Association 
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of  German  Dentists  suggested  giving  this  teach- 
ing to  deaf-mutes  and  this  was  done  in  a  chain 
of  laboratories,  some  of  which  still  successfully 
employ  these  workmen.  Each  laboratory  is 
supervised  by  an  expert  dentist  who  makes 
written  pledge  that  the  mechanic  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  do  operative  work.  Before  a  man  can 
enter  the  training  course  at  Diisseldorf  his 
qualifications  are  most  carefully  considered  by  a 
committee  of  physicians  and  dentists.  Members 
of  other  skilled  trades  are  especially  desired  for 
this  new  trade.  Cases  of  heart  trouble,  deaf- 
ness, and  injury  of  the  leg  and  often  of  the 
hand  can  be  employed. 

The  training  of  a  dental  mechanic  includes 
the  fundamentals  of  physics  and  chemistry,  hu- 
man anatomy,  and  physiology,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  structure  of  the  mouth  cavity. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  technic  of  india  rubber, 
porcelain  and  metal-  of  repair  work  and  of 
dental  apparatus.  With  theoretical  instruction 
goes  training  in  the  processes  of  dental  mechan- 
ics. Visits  are  made  to  instrument  factories  and 
to  dental  laboratories.  The  course  covers  a 
period  of  nine  months. 

For  the  sake  of  a  proper  balance  in  the  supply 
of  labor,  and  for  the  good  of  the  war  cripples 
themselves,  the  vocational  guides  make  a  brave 
effort  to  keep  tradeworkers  from  turning  to  of- 
fice work.  But  after  all  who  can  be  returned  to 
their  old  trades  have  been  induced  to  continue  in 
them,  there  still  remain  certain  groups  for  whom 
clerical  training  is  the  only  thing  practicable. 
Men  who  formerly  held  minor  government  posi- 
tions are  trained  in  a  course  for  civil  service 
workers.  This  is  also  open  to  those  holding  cer- 
tificates entitling  them  to  civil  service  jobs  after 
discharge  from  military  sen-ice.  and  to  men  so 
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severely  injured  that  they  cannot  do  physical 
labor.  This  last  group  is  the  most  motley  and 
pitiful  of  the  Diisseldorf  classes.  A  miner,  a 
weaver  from  the  mountains,  a  wail  or  from  a 
little  restaurant,  a  chauffeur — to  take  such  men, 
shattered  in  body  and  disheartened  by  long  ill- 
ness, to  put  hope  into  them  and  to  persist  until 
they  have  made  up  their  deficiencies  and  are 
again  ready  to  take  up  life  with  pen  and  ledger, 
calls  for  every  ounce  of  inspiration  and  man- 
making  ability  that  both  teacher  and  pupils  pos- 
sess. 

Another  office  course  is  intended  for  former 
travelling  salesmen  and  sales  clerks,  now  forced 
by  injuries  to  look  for  office  positions,  prefer- 
ably in  their  old  line  of  business.  In  addition 
to  the  German,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arith- 
metic, and  typewriting  offered  in  all  clerical 
courses,  these  men  are  given  training  in  com- 
mercial law,  business  correspondence,  and  bus- 
iness management,  with  especial  attention  paid 
to  the  relation  between  employer  and  employee. 
They  take  up  the  handling  of  merchandise,  buy- 
ing and  salesmanship,  and  study  every  step  in 
the  management  of  an  industry  from  its  estab- 
lishment to  the  last  lawsuit  to  collect  payment 
for  bad  debts.  For  a  laboratory  the  class  has  a 
model  office  where  it  practises  filing,  card- 
cataloging,  and  the  handling  of  adding-machines 
and  dictagraphs.  As  an  elective,  students  may 
take  either  English  or  French.  From  the  re- 
port, the  instructor  keeps  peacefully  to  the 
good  old  standard  subjects  such  as  1 '  The 
Weather."  "The  Clock,"  and  "What  We  Use 
in  School." 

A  ten-weeks'  course  for  office  assistants  aims 
to  return  men  formerly  employed  in  the  work- 
shops of  large  industries  to  the  same  shops  as 
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stock-clerks,  accountants,  or  clerical  shop- 
workers  of  one  kind  or  another.  Here  compli- 
cated bookkeeping  is  not  needed.  All  that  is 
essential  is  to  make  the  workman  familiar  with 
technical  office  terms  and  processes ;  to  give  him 
such  experience  as  he  might  by  good  luck  pick 
up  in  the  employ  of  a  firm.  For  practice  this 
class  actually  conducts  all  the  business  of  the 
school  workshops.  About  one-fourth  of  the  class 
studying  during  the  first  year  were  promised 
work  by  their  former  employers. 

Of  course  Germany  has  a  back-to-the-land 
movement  for  wounded  soldiers.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
f;inii  settlements  for  war  cripples  have  already 
been  started  and  are  being  managed  by  land 
companies.  All  that  the  wounded  soldier  has 
to  do,  once  he  has  satisfied  the  authorities  that 
his  place  is  on  a  farm,  is  to  report  with  his  wife 
and  family  at  the  settlement  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed. The  company  will  have  allotted  him 
the  use  of  as  many  acres  as  the  authorities  de- 
cide that  he  can  cultivate.  It  will  build  him  a 
house  and  outbuildings  and  will  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  marketing  his  produce  along 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  If  he 
has  capital,  he  may  own  his  own  place,  or  he 
may  purchase  it  as  soon  as  he  is  able. 

The  agricultural  course  at  Diisseldorf  cor- 
responds to  the  short  winter  courses  which  Ger- 
man agricultural  schools  offer  to  farmers.  It  is 
intended  for  wounded  farmers  who  would  like 
to  know  more  than  they  do  know,  and  for  men 
who  would  like  some  agricultural  pursuit  in  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  occupation.  For  instance, 
a  rural  letter-carrier  or  a  signalman  can  very 
well  add  to  his  income  by  poultry-raising, 
gardening  or  bee-keeping.  Courses  are  given  in 
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farm  management,  plant  cultivation,  animal 
husbandry,  business  correspondence,  and  agri- 
cultural arithmetic.  While  there  is  no  school 
farm  for  the  use  of  students,  arrangements  are 
made  for  them  to  work  on  agricultural  estates, 
in  dairies,  and  in  poultry  establishments. 

Of  the  occupations  which  may  be  carried  on 
at  home,  small  farming  is  perhaps  the  happiest 
and  most  profitable  for  the  cripple.  Its  inter- 
ests and  physical  activities  are  varied  and  may 
be  adapted  to  each  man's  capacity.  And  the 
farmer's  market  is  inevitable — it  is  created  by 
public  need  and  not  by  public  sympathy.  The 
other  home  industries  are  not  so  dependable.  So 
far  they  seem  to  be  industrial  compromises,  al- 
though there  are,  of  course,  instances  of  home 
industries  like  the  Worpsaed  carpets  and  the 
Black  Forest  wood-carvings  which  are  genuine 
and  profitable  contributions  to  the  world's  pro- 
ductivity. Certain  war  cripples  will  be  obliged 
to  work  at  home  if  they  are  to  work  at  all. 
Cases  of  serious  paralysis,  of  total  blindness, 
tuberculosis,  epilepsy  and  extreme  nervousness 
require  attendance,  periods  of  rest  and  isolation. 
Work  will  make  them  happier,  but  it  must  be 
carefully  selected,  not  too  exacting,  and  not  too 
monotonous.    What  are  these  men  to  do? 

The  home  industries  which  at  present  offer 
some  real  chance  of  a  livelihood  are  knitting, 
weaving,  wood-carving,  basketry  (including  the 
making  of  wicker  furniture),  knotting  work,  and 
metal-working.  But  in  every  one  of  these  crafts 
the  crippled  worker  needs  protection  against 
under-payment.  He  should  be  provided  with  a 
market,  prices  should  be  adjusted  for  him.  and. 
above  all,  he  should  be  taught  how  to  make  ar- 
ticles which  people  will  really  want. 

So  far.  what  Diisseldorf  offers  of  most  value 


for  such  workers  is  a  plan.  Dr.  Karl  Gotter 
proposes  that  a  certain  number  of  home  indus- 
tries be  organized  under  the  management  of  a 
society  financed  by  public  subscription  and  by 
government  appropriation.  At  a  central  train- 
ing school  the  cripples  can  be  maintained  until 
they  are  skilled  enough  to  work  at  home,  but 
after  they  go  home  they  will  be  visited  regularly 
by  a  travelling  teacher  or  inspector,  who  will 
keep  the  products  up  to  an  artistic  and  work- 
manlike standard,  teach  the  men  new  things 
about  their  craft,  and  encourage  original  work. 
The  articles  produced  will  be  advertised  and 
sold  at  sales-stations  managed  by  the  society. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  home-manufactured 
goods  would  have  an  equal  chance  with  com- 
mercial goods  at  popularity  and  good  prices. 

Of  the  2,000  men  who  attended  school  the  first 
year,  about  600  were  placed  in  employment.  A 
good  proportion  were  taken  back  by  their  old 
employers.  The  need  of  workmen  is  now  so 
great  that  the  employment  bureau  can  easily 
find  work  for  cripples  trained  to  a  definite  oc- 
cupation. The  real  test  of  the  school  will  come 
after  the  war,  when  the  disabled  workman  has 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  returned  soldier 
who  is  sound  and  vigorous. 

In  the  old  days — and  in  the  United  States 
most  of  us  have  been  living  in  the  old  days  as 
far  as  treatment  of  the  crippled  worker  is  con- 
cerned— the  wage-earner  who  became  physically 
disabled  was  compelled  to  move  one  or  two  steps 
down  the  labor  ladder,  and,  in  consequence, 
down  the  social  ladder  too.  The  main  concept 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  re-educational 
schools  is  that  the  cripple  must  move  up.  There 
is  more  room  for  him  on  the  upper  rungs  than 
at  the  bottom.  And  he  can  be  quickly  taught 
to  climb.  17 
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